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specific forms which the author calls particular attention to, as giving ' ' a flesh and 
blood of its own " to that backbone, are the idea of desire as the ideal activity in 
contrast with actual possession ; the analysis of individuality into function including 
capacity and environment, and the statement of an ethical postulate. 

This postulate may be regarded as summing up the ethical theory as pre- 
sented by Professor Dewey. It is thus expressed : In the realisation of individuality 
there is found also the needed realization of some community of persons of which 
the individual is a member ; and, conversely, the agent who duly satisfies the com- 
munity in which he shares, by that same conduct satisfies himself. We have here 
postulated a community of persons, and a good which realised by the will of one is 
made public. In "this unity of individuals as respects the end of action, this ex- 
istence of a practical common good," we have what is called " the moral order 
of the world." This view would seem to satisfy the requirements of both Individ- 
ualism and Socialism, but is it consistent with the law of progress elsewhere insisted 
on by the author ? He affirms, as against the Hedonism of Spencer, that moral 
ideals are always developing. Progress is itself the ideal, since " permanence of 
specific ideals means moral death." But this progress must originate with the in- 
dividual, who by the formation of the new ideal ceases to be in perfect accord with 
the community, and will continue to be in disaccord with it until the community 
has accepted his ideal. A perfect realisation of individuality in the community 
would be the "fixed millennium " which the author properly objects to, and to es- 
cape which it is necessary, that the equilibration towards which the individual, as 
well as the social, organism is ever tending shall never be actually attained. Its 
attainment would mean stagnation and death. 

We have not space to say more of Professor Dewey's book than that it is a 
very thoughtful work, most so in its critical parts, and will form an excellent help 
for the student of ethics £2. 

An Introduction to Social Philosophy. By John S. Mackenzie. New York : 

Macmillan & Co. Chicago : A. C. McClurg & Co. 1890. 

We have here, in an enlarged form, the substance of the Shaw Lectures de- 
livered by the author, at the University of Edinburg, in January, 1889. The work 
is professedly, not a systematic treatise on the subject dealt with, but only a slight 
contribution to the discussion of it ; and it is said to be " not so much a book as an 
indication of the lines on which a book might be written." The force of these 
apparently deprecatory remarks depends entirely on the result attained. If an in- 
troductory study is based on true principles it may be of more general value than 
an elaborate work, because it will probably present the conclusions of the latter in 
a simpler and less technical form. This presupposes, however, a knowledge of pre- 
vious inquiry, and, therefore, the use of the term "Introduction " is somewhat of a 
misnomer. Mr. Mackenzie remarks, indeed, that his inquiry may be thought to 
belong to the end rather than to the beginning of philosophic study. 
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The leading idea of Mr. Mackenzie's work is embodied in the sentence just 
quoted. The value of social life depends on the ultimate end to be attained, and 
the author sets himself to discover what is the true aim of society. The existence 
of a society of human beings cannot be accounted for without the conception of 
purpose, for to whatever element of accident may be due the bringing of those hu- 
man beings into relation to each other, ' ' the particular direction in which their re- 
lations become developed is obviously due to certain aims by which they are guided." 
The inquiry into the principles which determine the nature of those aims, and as to 
the ideal to which such principles lead, is what constitutes Social Philosophy. This 
falls within the third of Hegel's chief divisions of philosophic study, the Philosophy 
of Spirit, which is concerned with objects in so far as they are themselves creations 
of thought ; and the objects of Social Philosophy may be described as the relations 
of men to each other, their relations to the material world, and the development of 
individual character in so far as that is affected by these relations. Before treating 
of the aim which constitutes the social ideal, our author states the conditions of the 
social problem, those of difficulty on the one hand, and of hope on the other, and he 
finds that the general state of society for a number of generations back has been one 
of " tumultuous progress." There is a great improvement in the condition of nearly 
all classes of people and "a very great brightening of our general outlook." But 
life has become in many directions more chaotic and uncertain. What is now 
wanted is ' ' some principle which will enable us to bring about a more perfect con- 
nection between the parts of our society, to form new links and ties, so that men 
may no longer be subject to the directions of iron laws over which they have no 
control. We have to overcome individualism, on the one hand, and the power of 
material conditions, on the other." To do this will be the chief step towards the 
realisation of the social ideal, which is dependent on the nature of society and on 
the nature of men. 

The recognition of the fact that everything deepest in nature, and especially in 
human nature is a product of growth has, says Mr. Mackenzie, ' ' passed over into pop- 
ular thought, and become a part of our intellectual atmosphere." Nature is thus re- 
garded as organic, by which our author means "a systematic unity, in which neither 
the parts exist independently of the whole nor the whole independently of its parts." 
This view is distinguished from that of Monadism, which regards the world as a 
collection of mutually independent parts, and of Monism, according to which Mr. 
Mackenzie declares the world is a single system, in which the nature of every part 
is predetermined by the whole. According to the organic view the world is a real 
unity, though it is a unity which expresses itself through difference. It goes with- 
out saying that there is no Monism of Mr. Mackenzie's description. No Monist 
would ever deny that the unity of the world expresses itself through difference. 

Whether or not our author is right in rejecting what he describes as the monis- 
tic view of nature, does not really affect the conclusion as to the nature of Society. 
This he declares to be organic, and it is shown that society possesses the three con- 
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ditions which belong essentially to the nature of an organic system ; that is, the re- 
lations of the parts which form the whole are intrinsic, changes in it take place by 
an internal adaptation or growth, and its end forms an element in its own nature. 
This conclusion would, indeed, seem to be required by the fact that society consists 
of a number of individuals who are themselves organic units. At the same time it 
might be objected that, although many of the lower animals dwell together in so- 
cieties, these can hardly be regarded as organic. This consideration gives rise to 
the thought that the organic nature of human society depends on the conditions by 
which man is differentiated from other animals. In treating of this point, Mr. 
Mackenzie shows that there are several stages in the development of the " self," and 
he concludes that although an animal is conscious of a self, yet that it is not con- 
scious of " the unity of its individual life, the connected system of its experiences as 
a whole, in which each single experience has a definite place," being that which 
constitutes the highest development of self, and which is the distinguishing self- 
consciousness of humanity. 

This faculty of self-consciousness might be reduced to simpler elements, but it 
is that by which, as Mr. Mackenzie shows, we are enabled to understand the organic 
nature of human society. The recognition of the fact that the universe is a syste- 
matic whole constitutes an ideal, which, although consciously aimed at by few, gives 
a progressive character to the general mind. Man is the only creature that has an ideal, 
because he has been able to catch a glimpse of a kind of consciousness of that which 
he has not attained, but which he is bound to strive to attain. He begins with vague 
impressions and animal impulses, " and his whole life is a struggle towards clear- 
ness — clearness in the conceptions which he applies to things in knowledge, clear- 
ness in the conception of ends of which he makes use in conduct. " The struggle 
between the immediate experience of what is present in sense and ' ' the ' still small 
voice' of the ideal, which bids us have regard for the Universal," would be fruitless, 
however, if the individual were alone. Society is necessary for the proper develop- 
ment of the more ideal elements in human nature, as it provides the rational en- 
vironment required for a rational being. This leads to a consideration of the ulti- 
mate end of society. In the course of the discussion of this question the author 
deals with the different views entertained as to the principles by which we are 
guided in conduct and by which human progress is determined. He points out that 
what we seek is some definitely ascertainable end, which we recognise as good, and 
which is the happiness or well-being of persons. He rejects, however, the Utili- 
tarian theory, showing that pleasure cannot be the end of conduct, and concludes 
that, if "we have any rational end at all, it must consist in some kind of realisation 
of our nature as a whole"; of knowledge, and will, and feeling, taken together. 
The true end is in fact self-realisation, and this includes society, for we cannot sup- 
pose that the ideal should be realised within our lives. It is conceivable only " by 
our being able to see the world as a system of intelligent beings who are mutually 
worlds for each other." The true nature of man's end is thus necessarily a social 
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one, and it includes everything that belongs to the highest good. It embraces the 
realisation of Reason, Order, and Beauty in the world ; the realisation of Life ; the 
perfection of Knowledge and Wisdom, of Will and of Feeling. 

We have given so full a summary of Mr. Mackenzie's argument that we can 
add only a mere outline of what he considers " the form of social union in which, 
under given conditions, the progress will be most rapid and most secure towards 
that good which we must regard as the ultimate end." The social ideal is said to 
depend on three chief elements of well-being, Individual Culture, Subjugation of 
Nature, and Social Organisation ; which give rise to the one-sided ideals of Liberty, 
Equality, and Aristocracy, not of birth but of talent. The Organic ideal, which is 
that of Fraternity, is the true one, and it consists in constant progress. This pro- 
gress includes the three elements of human well-being, personal development being 
the most important, as education reacts on social life generally, by bringing new 
ideals of life as well as a new sense of duty. In leaving Mr. Mackenzie's excellent 
work, we may say that it deals in a clear and logical manner with the important 
questions considered, and that it fully justifies the author's remark that "Social 
Philosophy is a subject which at present will repay a careful study." i2. 

Twelve Lectures on the Structure of the Central Nervous System. By 
Ludwig Edinger. Philadelphia and London : F. A. Davis, Publisher, 1890. 
Dr. Edinger, of Frankfort-on-the-Main, Germany, is one of the very best au- 
thorities on the anatomy of the nervous system and the brain. His twelve lectures 
contain a statement of our present knowledge of the subject, to which the author 
has added considerably in several not unimportant details. No one who is a stu- 
dent of the human brain can do without Edinger's book, and we are glad that so soon 
after its appearance in German it has been translated by competent men into 
English. /cpf. 

Hypnotism. By Albert Moll. New York : Scribner & Welford. 1890. Chicago : 

A. C. McClurg & Company. 

The present book is a translation from the second edition of the German ori- 
ginal. It reviews in 410 pages the main facts of Hypnotism. The author begins 
with the history of Hypnotism (Chap, i) ; he then explains the different hypnotic 
methods and stages of hypnotism (Chap. ii). ■ The symptoms of hypnotism (Chap, iii) 
are contrasted and compared with cognate states (Chap. iv). Information is given con- 
cerning several theories of hypnotism (Chap, v); all of them, however, are meagrely 
sketched and the author does not arrive at a conclusion himself. Simulation and 
its influences are briefly treated (Chap. vi). The medical and legal aspects of hyp- 
notism (Chap, vii and viii) are good expositions of the matter, presented in lucid 
terms and impartially. The last chapter, on Animal Magnetism, treats of a series of 
questions which, as the author rightly remarks, refer to "phenomena which are 
often mentioned in connection with hypnotism, although the connection is rather 



